then really depended.    Finally, he says :  ' If it is decided  otherwise,  we bishops will certainly not suffer  it   in   silence.    You   may go   to   church, but  you will find  no   priest   there,  or else  one who will repel  you.'     He  demands  a   copy of the petition.    Valentinian dismissed the petition, and Ambrose published a severe criticism, of the oration of Symmachus.    To say the  truth, that was not difficult, since the tolerance and detachment from details of these cultured monotheistic pagans placed them at a great polemical disadvantage in comparison with the fervent exclusivism of Ambrose and   his  colleagues.    Indeed,   there was a profound truth on the side of the Church, which Ambrose ably developed  in his reply, and which is, unhappily, too little appreciated by his modern   admirers.     It   was   the   truth—obvious enough to us (when there is question of its application to past ages)—that humanity makes progress.    Be it God, or  nature, or the world-soul that grows through the ages, that inspires those views   of man's life  and  destiny which  we  call religions,  this   much  is  certain — they  improve from   age  to   age.      Not   the   conservatism  forlemain, etc., were dropped.
